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Art. XII. Mortality of the Metropolis.—A Statistical View of the 
Number of Persons reported to have Died of each of more than One 
Hundred kinds of Disease and Casualties within the Bills of Mor¬ 
tality in each of the Two Hundred and Four years, 1629-1831, 
<$v. &c. SfC . By John Marshall, Esq. 1 Vol. 4to. London, 
1832. 

The Population Returns of 1831, with a Statement of Progress in 
the Inquiry regarding the Occupation of Families and Persons and 
the Duration of Life; an Historical and Descriptive Account of 
London, IVestminster, and other parts of the Metropolis-, a Compa¬ 
rative Account of the Population of Great Britain, in 1801, 1811, 
1821, and 1831, fyc. (,-c. <$'C. London, 1832. 

Natural and Political Observations mentioned in a folloioing Index, 
and made upon the Bills of Mortality. By John Graunt, Citizen of 
London. With reference to the Government, Religion, Trade, 
Growth, Ayre, Diseases, and the several changes of the said city. 
London, 1662. 

Medical statistics, or as it is occasionally denominated political 
arithmetic, constitutes at the present time, an object of deep interest 
to the physiologist and philanthropist, as well as to the states¬ 
man. In England and in some of the countries of the European 
continent, many valuable publications affording information of a 
highly interesting and useful character, and presenting results of a 
remarkable and often of an unexpected nature, have been recently 
presented to the public; and to those who are conversant with the 
scientific and medical literature of this country, it need scarcely be 
stated that the subject has begun successfully to engage the attention 
of American writers. The progress made in this department of 
knowledge, and the zeal and success with which it is studied, should 
be to all a source of great satisfaction, for viewed in every light the 
science of medical statistics must be considered as of considerable 
importance, and as fully entitled to the attention it receives. 
As Dr. Hawkins well remarks, it is the key to several sciences; 
opening in a manner the most convincing, simple and summary, their 
gradual progress, their actual condition, their relations to each other, 
the success which they have attained, or the deficiencies which re¬ 
main to be supplied. Its application to the objects of government, 
Dr. H. adds, has created political economy; and there is reason to 
believe, that a careful cultivation of it in reference to the natural 
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history of man in health and disease, would materially assist the com- 
pletion of a philosophy of medicine, by pointing out to the physicians 
of every part of the world the comparative merits of various modes 
of practice, the history of disease in different ages and countries, the 
increase and decrease of particular maladies, the tendency of certain 
situations, professions, and modes of life to protect or to expose; and 
by indicating, as the basis of prognosis, those extended tabular views 
of the duration and termination of diseases which are furnished at 
successive periods, by hospitals and civic registers. 

Medical statistics is comparatively anew science, and constitutes, 
we believe, one of the many branches of useful knowledge, for the 
first idea of which we are indebted to England. This at least has 
been inferred from the circumstance, that although a few useful facts 
relative to mortality, births, &c. may be found scattered in the wri¬ 
tings of the older medical and other authors of the continent, no in¬ 
dividual appears to have taken up and investigated those subjects in 
a regular and systematic matter previous to the middle of the seven¬ 
teenth century, when Capt. John Graunt, citizen of London, pub¬ 
lished the work whose title will be found among those prefixed to 
this article. “Capt. John Graunt, of London, has the honour, says 
Ur. Hawkins, of being the first writer who ever directed the attention 
or the world to the comparative births and deaths of different cities, 
years, seasons, sexes; to the comparative mortality of disease; to the 
proportion of births and deaths, and to the relation of the town to 
the country in these respects.” “ He displays a singular genius 
lor observations, in a field where no footstep can be traced be- 
fore his own. He was really the creator of the new science of 
statistics. ” 

In this field or investigation, Graunt has been followed by Suss- 
milch, Odier, Heberdex, Blank, Rickman, Finlaysox, Villerme, 
Quetelet, Casper, Orsixi, Gordixi, Balbi, De Sagras, Seybert, 
r.MERsox, Stoker, and other writers in Europe and America who 
have furnished information of great value on different points con¬ 
nected with the subject in question. 

But among the numerous publications which have appeared on the 
subject, there are few entitled to more respect, as well on account of 
the mass of valuable information it conveys, of the manner in which 
this is arranged, as of the localities to which it has reference, than 
the volume which stands at the head of our list. The author informs 
us, that his attention had long been directed to the extent and mor¬ 
tality of London, and that having been favoured by a friend con- 
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necteil with one of the insurance offices, with a complete set of the 
bills of mortality, published annually for more than two hundred 
years he was excited by curiosity in the first instance, rather than 
by any specific design, to ascertain what their investigation might 
lead to and develope. 

Having gone through the whole period, he threw the details into a 
form, to enable him to see clearly what conclusion could be drawn 
from them. The manuscript was afterwards shown to some eminent 
medical practitioners who recommended its publication. 

Presuming that some of our readers take an interest in investiga¬ 
tions of this kind, and convinced ourselves of the high importance ot 
the subject, we have drawn up an abstract of that part of Mr. Mar¬ 
shall’s work which relates to the movement of the population of 
London and England, and to the causes of the mortality in the former. 
But with a view to render the article more complete and interest¬ 
ing, we have occasionally borrowed from Capt. Graunt s volume, 
and from the population returns of 1831—the preparation of which is 
assigned to Mr. Rickman the assistant-clerk of the house of commons; 
and°have likewise compared, on several points, the results obtained 
in England, with those furnished by similar researches in b ranee anil 

other places. , , - , f 

From all we can learn on the subject, it appears that the first of 
the continued weekly bills of mortality extant at the Parish Clerk s 
Hall, began on the 29th of December, 1603, “being” as Mr. Graunt 
remarks? “ the first year of King James his reign; since when a weekly 
accompt hath been kept there of burials and christenings.” It is 
true, that parish registers of marriages, christenings and burials ongi- 
nated in England in 1592, and were published in 1594, in conse¬ 
quence of the plague which existed the preceding year. But they 
were discontinued after the 18th December, 1597,—the plague 
having then ceased; for it seems probable, as Mr. G. surmises, 
that “the rise of keeping these accompts was taken from the 

plague.” . ... 

In 1603, when the publication of the uninterrupted senes ot bills 
commenced, the reports were received from only thirteen out parishes, 
in addition to ninety-six within the walls of the city of London that 
of St. James’s Duke’s Place not being then included. From that 
period to 1629 other parishes were successively added, and m the 
latter year twenty-six parishes in addition to the ninety-seven within 
the walls, (St. James’s Duke’s Place being now included,) made w eekl) 
returns. Since then the number of out parishes included within the 
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“ But what will the distant inquirer say,” he adds, “when I inform him, as 
it is my duty to do, that the reports rest upon the authority of a parcel of 
elderly females, designated old women, by those who indulge in vulgar preju¬ 
dices against the returns.” 

These women are two in number in each parish, and are denomi¬ 
nated searchers. They are appointed by the parish clerks, under the 
sanction of the parochial authorities. 

“When anyone dies,”says Capt. Graunt, “ then either by tolling orringing 
of a bell, or by bespeaking of a grave of the sexton, the same is known to the 
searchers, corresponding with the said sexton. The searchers hereupon repair 
to the place where the dead corpse lies, and by the view of the same, and by 
other inquiries, they examine by what disease or casualty the corpse died. 
Hereupon they make their report to the parish clerk.” 

To our great surprise, Mr. Marshall entertains a favourable opinion 
of this mode of reporting, and of the class of individuals from which the 
searchers are selected. After stating the manner in which these reports 
are drawn, he asks what more could be done by the most skilful medical 
practitioner, except by the one who attended the person previous to 
demise. He cannot discover that there exist any rational motive foi 
misrepresentation, except in a few cases, perhaps, of a desire on the 
part of the friends of the deceased to conceal the fact, when the death 
may have been occasioned or accelerated by indulgence in some 
vicious practice. But such cases, he thinks, supposing them to oc¬ 
cur at all, will of late years, at all events, have been too few to af¬ 
fect the general interest of the bills. 

« The searchers so called, he affirms, are personages, not perhaps possessing 
the first order of mental acquirement and discrimination; but possessing plain 
good sense, matronly deportment, and much practical experience in diseases, 
affording as fair a guarantee for exactitude in their reports as is likely to be ob¬ 
tained in any other manner, without consulting the medical practitioner by 
whom the disease was attended previous to the demise: a medical practitioner 
could probably report more technically, but not more intelligibly.” 

The expression of this opinion is the more astonishing, as, accord¬ 
ing to Mr. Marshall’s statement, his own countrymen entertain a 
different one, and there prevails in the metropolis a general censure 
and disregard respecting the reports founded on the character of 
those from whom they are obtained. TVe cannot indeed conceive 
how an author of Mr. Marshall’s intelligence and information, can 
for a moment uphold such a plan of reporting. It is radically defec¬ 
tive, whether we have regard to the manner in which the informa¬ 
tion required is obtained, or to the presumable character and ac¬ 
quirements of the individuals charged with collecting it. It would 

14* 
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be a matter of considerable difficulty for any class of persons, how¬ 
ever well informed, to decide, from the inspection of a corpse, or 
from such other sources of information as the searchers can have ac¬ 
cess to, respecting the seat and character of the disease which has 
caused the demise of an individual whose remains they are called 
upon to inspect. Physicians themselves would often be sorely 
puzzleu to arrive, from such data alone, at a satisfactory conclu¬ 
sion. and surely the difficulty must be infinitely greater to indivi¬ 
duals of the female sex, who have not enjoyed the benefit of even 
the elementary portion of a professional education. They may pos¬ 
sess, for all we know to the contrary, the good and matronly de¬ 
portment Mr. M. concedes to them; but it will be not the less 
true, that as they pursue no regular studies, and are, from the na¬ 
ture of their duties, in constant attendance on the dead, not on the 
siefi, they cannot be supposed to acquire much experience in disease. 
Owing to this circumstance, and to the sources of information within 
their reach affording but slender data from which to arrive at a deci¬ 
sion, it is not unreasonable to presume that errors of a very <woss 
character inevitably creep into their reports. But this objection to 
the searchers is principally founded upon the difficulties incident to 
the mode of reporting adopted. Others of a more serious kind may 
be found. Mr. Graunt, while maintaining, though for reasons very 
different from those assigned by Mr. Marshall, that the authority 
of the searchers is sufficiently good, and that it is of no importance 
whether the disease reported, be exactly the same as physicians “de¬ 
fine it in their books,-” provided the principal symptoms are given; 
Mr. Graunt, we say, recognised in the searchers of his times a great 
fund of ignorance, and even accused them of being open to bribery 
by those who wished to conceal the disease of which their friends had 
died. Now, we have reason for considering them as ignorant, and no 
more honest now than they were one hundred and fifty years ago, for 
Dr. Hawkins, in speaking of those of the present time, says they are 
dismissed with a gratuity, and are satisfied with the first answer 
given to them by the relatives of the deceased. Influenced by these 
circumstances, and entertaining different views from Mr. Graunt re¬ 
specting the necessity of accuracy, we cannot help believin- that 
much advantage would be obtained in England from a polite dismis¬ 
sal f allthose ladies, and the adoption of a system different from 
that at present in force; sucli for instance as that adopted amon* us 
or the one in operation in France, as they both appear to be farW 
ierable in every respect to the one in question. 
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We cannot dismiss the subject of the searchers, without noticing 
in a brief manner an opinion expressed by Mr. Marshall, who, after 
speaking of those females, remarks that— 

«it may serve in some degree to assuage English vanity to know that over 
the greater part of continental Europe, the duties of attendance during 
parturition are wholly performed by females, who enjoy a respect and distinc¬ 
tion in society beyond that of the male practitioner in physic and surgery. Why 
then should the reports of diseases in London be impugned for being made by 
females?” 

Now, in this extract we discover two points on which that gentle¬ 
man appears to us to have erred materially. The first relates to the 
supposed higher standing, on the continent of Europe, of midwives 
than of the regular members of the medical profession, and the second 
to the equality which Mr. M. seems disposed to believe exists, 
on the score of character and acquirements, between those mid¬ 
wives and the old matrons of whom we have been speaking. We 
confess that this is the first time we have heard that midwives en¬ 
joyed in any part of the world the least degree of superiority as re¬ 
gards respect and distinction in soceity over medical or surgical 
practitioners; and we doubt whether any one, conversant with the 
state of the profession in Europe,—who knows from what class of 
society accoucheuses are derived, as well as the inferiority of their 
education compared with that of physicians whose professional studies 
must necessarily embrace a much wider range of subjects, and be 
preceded by classical instruction totally unlooked for in the others, 
will ever feel disposed to join in opinion with Mr. Marshall. But 
while maintaining this, we must be allowed to affirm, that between 
the continental midwives and the metropolitan searchers, no parallel 
can be drawn. The former are regularly educated on the various 
points connected with the branch of the art they are destined to 
practise. They go through several courses of lectures delivered by 
able professors; attend during a sufficient time to clinical instruction, 
and are not licensed to practise before giving evidence, in several 
examinations, of their possessing the necessary qualifications and in¬ 
struction; while the searchers receive, as has been already stated, no 
theoretical or practical instruction, and are therefore unable to obtain 
their experience otherwise than by attendance on the dead. 

Having disposed of this part of our subject, we proceed to lay be¬ 
fore our readers some facts relative to the mortality of England and 
its immense metropolis, to the principal diseases by which this mor¬ 
tality has been, and continues to be caused, and to the variations 
manifested at different periods in respect to the prevalence of those 
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Be this, however, as it may, Mr. Marshall has furnished at page 
12 of his admirable work, a statement showing the progressive increase 
of the population in each of the districts composing the metropolis at 
five different epochs from 1700 to 1821 inclusive. ' From this state¬ 
ment, it is found, that the population of that part of the metropolis 
situated within the bills of mortality, viz. 1st. The city of London 
within the walls, including ninety-seven parishes. 2d. The city of 
London without the walls, including seventeen. Sd. The city and 
liberties of 'Westminster, including ten. 4th. The out parishes 
within the bills, including twenty-nine parishes, amounted in 1700 to 
665,200; in 1750, to 653,900; in 1801 to 777,000; in 1811 to 888,000; 
in 1821 to 1,050,500 inhabitants. 

If to these numbers we add that of the inhabitants of the out pa¬ 
rishes not.within the bills, which amounted in the first period to 
9,150; in the second to 22,350; in the third to 123,000; in the fourth 
to 162,000, and in the last to 224,300; together with, (in the three 
last periods,) the remainder of Middlesex within the range of the 
metropolitan police, and the other parishes in Surrey, some in Kent, 
and the Becontree Hundred Essex, all of which are, in like manner, 
within the same range, we shall find that the total population of the 
metropolis of the British Empire was as follows:—in 1700, 674,350; 
in 1750, 676,250; in 1801, 1,097,896; in 1811, 1,304,359; in 1821, 
1,574,689. 

In these statements are included the seamen, strangers, &c. daily 
arriving in London, and who in 1821 amounted to 47,210. It will 
be found from the documents furnished by Mr. Marshall and by Mr. 
Rickman in the Population Returns, that the number of inhabitants 
within the bills of mortality rather decreased than increased from 
1700 to 1750; and that this effect was particularly striking from 
1700 to 1811 in the part of London known under the appellation of 
the City. The number in 1700 was 139,300, while in 1750 it did 
not exceed 87,000, and in 1811 it was reduced to 57,700, beyond 
which it has hardly risen since. The same documents will show, that 
the increase has principally taken place in the out parishes, both 
within and without the bill?; for in the former the population, which 
in 1700 did not exceed 326,900, amounted in 1811 to 730,700, while 
the number in the parishes without the bills increased in one hundred 
and twenty years from 9,150 to 224,300. In explanation of the 
first of these facts, it is mentioned that at the former period, four 
parishes in Surrey—St. George, St. Olaves, St. Saviours, and St. 
Thomas, which, in 1750, and subsequently thereto, were included 
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under the head of out parishes within the bills of mortality, were in 
all probability included in the city within the walls; that in 1811 and 
1821, the precincts of White Friars, St. Botolph, Stc. containing to¬ 
gether 11,741 inhabitants, were placed without the walls, bnt were, 
as late as 1801 included in the city within the walls; that the Bank 
of England, the Mansion House, Blackfriars Bridge, the East India 
House, and other public buildings, which were all erected since 1700, 
occasioned considerable demolition; that there exists a progressive 
tendency of inclination on the part of the inhabitants of the city for 
country residence; and finally, that a large number of houses con¬ 
tiguous to public buildings have been transformed into counting- 
houses. As regards the second fact—the much greater increase in 
the population of the out parishes, it will be sulficieut to remark, that 
many among these are located in those parts of the metropolis within 
the range of influence of the shipping business, which has more than 
doubled itself since 1810; while the others are the seat of a manufac¬ 
turing industry, whose products are spread in every part of the world, 
and which necessarily attracts and tends to concentrate together a 
larger concourse of individuals than the city both within and without 
the walls, the commerce of which is limited to one of simple con¬ 
sumption. * 

M ith respect to the population of London at a later period, Mr. 
Marshall furnishes us with no positive information,—his work having 
probably been prepared for publication too eariy in 1832, to enable 
him to make use of the official statements contained in the population 
returns laid before parliament the year before, and which were publish¬ 
ed about the same time as his own volume. He only presents us there¬ 
fore with an estimate of the population of the metropolis for 1831, 
which somewhat exceeds that reported in the official documents, in¬ 
cluding, as it does, the probable number of seamen and strangers,— 
a class of individuals that appear to be excluded from the other enu¬ 
meration. According to the latter, the whole fixed population of the 
metropolis in 1831, including that of the adjacent parishes not within 


■ At page 25 of the population returns of 1831, we find a statement of the 
population of London in 1801,1811, 1821, and 1831. This statement in regard 
to the three first periods, differs somewhat from that given by Mr. Marshall, 
both as regards the aggregate population of the whole city, and' the number in 
each district composing the latter—the numbers mentioned by Mr. M. being in 
each case larger than those mentioned in the “Returns." But Mr. Marshall 
evidently includes in his enumerations the seamen, strangers, &c. while this is 
not the case in the official documents. 
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the bills, amounted to 1,474,069, and exclusive of these to 1,180,502. 
The distribution of this amount in the different districts, was as fol¬ 


lows:— 

London within the walls. 57,695 

London without the walls ------ 67,878 

Southwark, borough ------- 91,501 

Westminster city - 202,080 

Out parishes within the bills of mortality ... 761,348 

Adjacent parishes not within the bills - - - 293,565 


Total. 1,474,069 


Mr. Rickman, the author of the returns from which the foregoing 
statement is borrowed, remarks, that objections may undoubtedly be 
made to the propriety of the limits of the metropolis herein assumed, 
and that it is, therefore, convenient to add, that the total population 
of all the parishes, that of Woolwich excepted, whose churches are 
situated within eight English miles rectilinear from St. Paul s Cathe¬ 
dral, amounted to 1,031,500 in i 801; to 1,220,200 in 1811; to 
1,481,500 in 1821, and in 1831 to 1,776,556; a twenty-fifth part be¬ 
ing added in each of these instances as a moderate allowance for sea¬ 
men, soldiers, and transitory population. 

As regards the population of the whole of England and IV ales, we 
find that it amounted in 1781 to 7,953,000; in 1791 to 8,675,S00; in 
1801 to 8,872,982; in 1811 to 10,16S,676; in 1821 to 11,978,875; 
and in 1831 to 13,894,574. Scotland in each of those ten year pe¬ 
riods had a population, in 1781 of 1,470,000; in 1791 of 1,500,000; 
in 1801 of 1,599,068; in 1811 of 1,805,688; in 1821 of 2,093,456; 
in 1831 of 2,S65,807. The population of the whole of Great Britain, 
including the army and navy, &c. which are omitted in the above 
statements, was in 1781, 9,673,000; in 1791, 10,165,000; in 1801, 
10,942,646; in 1811, 12,609,864; in 1821, 14,391,631; and in 1831, 
16,537,398. 

Before passing to the subject of the relative proportion of the sexes, 
which is next to occupy our attention, it is necessary to remark, that 
the information possessed respecting births, as well as marriages 
and deaths, is only obtained from the parish registers, the origin of 
which dates from the establishment of the Church of England, and 
which are left entirely in the hands of the clergy of this church. 
Owing to this circumstance the dissenters keep no registers, or at 
least furnish no reports; and as others, particularly the poor, conceal 
a 9 far as they can the births, marriages, and deaths which occur in 
their families, in order to avoid paying the tax levied on all records, 
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obLi h rep °: tS 13SUed b J ‘he parish clerks, or otherwise 

obtamed by government, are not as complete and accurate as might be 
de^red. I„ this respect France has greatly the advantage over Eng- 
and, because there the duty of registering is exclusively confided to 
the civil authorities, to whom the various denominations of individuals 
are strictly enjoined to report all cases of births, marriages, and 
deaths occurring among them; and whose documents must in conse¬ 
quence be infinitely more complete than those that might be obtained 

rj'rrr of ^ ca , thoiic ° r ° ther ^n Ce in s P ea k - 

^of the births and deaths in England, some allowance must be 
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and which consequently are not reported to government. This im- 

perfection, however, will readily be understood to affect the question 
of the full number of births, &c. and not of the relative proportion 
of the sexes, because in the amount unreported the latter must bear 
the same proportion to each other as would be found to be the 
case in an equal number reported. The following statements are, 
therefore, only founded on the returns obtained from the parish 
registers, and not on the real number of births, marriages, and 
deaths occurring ,n England. From these returns it will be found 
that in Great Britain male births exceed those of the female sex. 
Thus, in he ten years included between 1801 and 1811, the regis¬ 
tered births in all England amounted to 2,730,965, and in those be- 
tween 1811 and 1821, to 3,100,261. In the first period the excess or 
boys over girls was 51,984. In the second, 66,035. In each of these 
penods tbc excess amon S the boys was constant in each se- 

o , “ dUnns the first P eriod there was a majority of 

4,9o9 boys, and in the second period a majority of 5,992. Mr. Mar¬ 
shall presents a very full and complete table, showing the total num¬ 
ber of marriages, baptisms, and burials in all England and Wales at 
each of nine ten yearly periods, from 1700 to 1780, and in each of 
he forty years 1781 to 1820. From this table it will be perceived, that 
the boys at birth have invariably exceeded the females in each of the 
specified years. As may probably be known to our readers, this ex¬ 
cess of male over female births, is not peculiar to England; for it is 

the nd s th °- er the "° rld - But th0U Sh this is shown to be 
the case the excess ,s not exactly the same everywhere. By a care¬ 
ful calculation of the births in England in 1801 - 11 - 21 , it has been 
found that the proportion of boys to girls was as 104^ to 100. In 
-y™? I//0 to lrr4 ’ '“elusive, the proportion was 106^ boys 
to 100 females, and from 1817 to 1827, inclusive, as I06/A to 100 
From 18E to 1829, they were as 16 to 15. I„ Sweden {he proper! 
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tion of male to female births, was, from 17*5 to 1794 as lOo-^g 2 ^ to 
100: and from 1816 to 1825, as 104 T 6 5 2 ff to 100. In Wurtemberg the 
boys have on several occasions exceeded the girls by 7 per cent.; and 
in Russia, the excess from 1812 to 1829, amounted to 8-$y per cent. 
From these facts, and others that could be easily mentioned, it fol¬ 
lows, that with the exception of Sweden, England presents the smallest 
excess of male over female births. 

As we find in the works before us no account of the proportion of 
the sexes among illegitimate children, it is impossible to ascertain 
whether in England the excess of males over females is more limit¬ 
ed in that class than among the legitimates, as is found to be the case 
in every part of the continent of Europe. 

As regards London in particular, it will be found, on examining 
Mr. Marshall’s tables, that in the various periods we have mentioned, 
from 1700 to 1820, the excess of births among males has also been 
strong, though not as constantly so in each separate year, as we have 
seen it to be the case in the country generally. In the forty-nine 
years specified separately, the female births presented an excess six¬ 
teen times; and in the twenty years, from 1801 to 1821, the excess of 
male over female births, in the four divisions of the metropolis within 
the bills and in the out parishes, not within the latter, amounted to lit¬ 
tle more than 2,600. During a period of 136 years, 1656—1776, 
and 1786—1810, the male births in London exceeded the female by 
6 t VV per cent. 

In this respect London had then the advantage over Paris. Since 
that period, however, it appears to have lost it, for during the twelve 
years, 1819-29, the male births at Paris exceeded the female by S-,'^ 
per cent.; and in 1828 the former were to the latter as 24 to 23; while 
the proportion in London in the twenty years we have mentioned, 
was as about 99 to 98. In Philadelphia, the excess of males within 
the ten years, 1821-1830, was greater than in either of those two 
cities—varying in each of those years from 3.6 to 10.5 per cent, and 
giving an average of more than 7 per cent. 

The next point to be ascertained is the proportion of the sexes at all 
periods of life. According to Mr. Graunt, the number of males, in his 
time, was one-thirteenth part larger than that of females in London, 
and one-fourteenth part in the country. This information is interest¬ 
ing, as it affords an example of the change that has taken place on the 
subjectin question since the middle of the seventeenth century; it being 
a fact placed beyond the possibility of doubt, that for many years past 
the number of females in London, and England generally, has ex¬ 
ceeded considerably that of males. In the year 1811, the females in 
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ence to the black or white portions of the people; and we have the 
authority of Humboldt for the fact, that it also occurs in Mexico. 
But while such is the truth in reference to the proportion of the sexes 
in the whole country, it will be found that in the large cities of 
France, of this country, of Mexico, and other places, the females ex¬ 
ceed the males very nearly in the same ratio as they do in London. 
But it is not only found, that females exceed males in number in Great 
Britain, but that they are gaining ground; a circumstance directly op¬ 
posed to what takes place in France. In the latter country, during 
a period of thirteen years, 1817-29, the total increase of the popula¬ 
tion amounted to TffT annually. To this increase the males contri¬ 
buted at the rate of and the females at the rate of y| 7 . In Great 
Britain, on the contrary, the annual rate of increase during a period 
of thirty years, 1801-31, as shown by the returns of those periods, 
was To this the males contributed an< l the females, 

Trx-TT- other words, the females in 1831 were to the females in 

1801, as 152.5 to 100; and the males in the same periods, as 149.75 
to 100. If we make our calculation on the increase of the population, 
as shown by the difference between the registered births and deaths 
in England and Wales, we find, that in a period of ten years, 1811- 
20, the males contributed an( l the females, results 

differing but little from those we have just mentioned. In the same 
period the annual increase was one sixty-sixth instead of one eighty- 
ninth; the difference being accounted for by the emigration into Eng¬ 
land from Ireland and elsewhere, and by the unrepcrted births. 

To what we have said in reference to the proportion of the sexes, 
it may be added, that although the females exceed the males in Eng¬ 
land, they do not do so at all periods of life; for between birth and 
the age of thirty, and between forty and fifty, the males exceed the 
females. Nor is this irregularity in the proportion observed only in 
England. It is found to take place in France, and in other parts of 
Europe. In the United States white males exceed the females 
of the same colour throughout the country; but the contrary is found 
to be the case among white individuals between fifteen and twenty 
and seventy and one hundred; as well as among the slaves between 
the age of twenty-four and thirty-six. 

It may be interesting to offer a few remarks on the subject of the 
relative number of individuals of each sex, at various periods of life, in 
England. Takingthe whole country in the aggregate, it is found, that in 
every 20,000 inhabitants, there are under the age of five years, 2,982; 
between five and ten, 3,611; between twenty and thirty, 3,154; between 
thirty and forty, 2,365; between forty and fifty, 1,873; and between 
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Agricultural occupiers 


1,500,000 

Agricultural labourers . 

* 

Mining labourers 

* 

4,800,000 

Millers, bakers, butchers ... 

’ * * 

600,000 

Artificers, builders, &c. 


900,000 

Manufacturers . 

‘ 

650,000 

1 ailors, shoemakers, and hatters 

* 

2,400,000 

Shopkeepers .... 

’ 

1,080,000 

Seamen and soldiers . 

* 

2 , 100,000 

Clerical, legal and medical ... 

* 

831,000 

Disabled paupers 

* 

450,000 

Proprietors, annuitants . 

’ 

110,000 

Total 


3,116,398 

1 comparison of the probable proportions in 1821 and 1831 
labourers tend progressively to increase, tl.e number of 
ers remains stationary. 

16,537,398 
shows that while 
agricultural cm- 
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turns before us, show that for a considerable time back, the females 
have exceeded the males in the separate countries, yet a few excep¬ 
tions to this rule are met with. In the year 1811, the counties 
of Stafford and Cambridge contained a few more males than females. 
The same circumstance was noticed in the year 1831, in seven 
counties of England, two of Wales, and one of Scotland. A refer¬ 
ence to the Population Returns will also show, that in the year 1831, 
out of six hundred and forty-seven towns, cities or hundreds in Eng¬ 
land, two hundred and twenty-four presented an excess of males over 
females; and that out of one hundred places of the same description 
in Wales, and thirty-seven in Scotland, there were twenty-five in 
the former, and two in the latter in which a similar result obtained. 

An examination of the facts already stated, and a reference to the 
Returns , will show that the population of London increased during the 
ten'years 1801-11, 1" per cent, from 1811 to 1821, 21 per cent, and 
from the latter year to 1831, 20 per cent.; but that the various districts 
experienced fluctuations in the movements of their population at the 
several periods we have mentioned. Thus in the first period, London 
within the walls decreased thirty-five per cent, and London without 
the walls twenty-five per cent. In the second period they increased 
but slightly; the former at the rate of one per cent, and the other of 
six per cent. The increase of the borough of Southwark in those 
periods was 7, 19, 7 percent. That of Westminster, 2, 12 and 11 
per cent—of the parishes within the bills S7, 24, 23 per cent, and of 
the adjacent parishes not within the bills, 32, S8 and 36 per cent. 

The population of England experienced an increase, from 1801 to 
1811, of 144 per cent from 1811 to 1821 an increase of 17 \ per 
cent, and from 1821 to 1831 one of 16 per cent. The increase of 
Wales in the same period was 13, 174 and 12 per cent, and that of 
Scotland 14,16and ISpercent and finally, that of the whole of Great 
Britain 154, 14, 15 per cent.* The increase of the metropolis from 
the beginning of the last century to 1831, was 222 per cent while 
that of the population of the whole of England within the same period 
was 154 per cent that of Wales 117 per cent that of Scotland 87 
per cent and finally that of the whole of Great Britain 144 per centf 

* In the same periods the increase of the female sex, (by adverting to which 
a more accurate knowledge of the increase of population may be obtained, as 
we thereby virtually omit throughout the calculation, such of the army, navy, 
and merchant seamen as are not in Great Britain,) was 14.15; 15.71; 15.45 per 
cent. 

f The ratio of increase in each county taken separately, is found to have 
differed very materially. In Lancaster from 1700 to 1831, it amounted to 800 

15* 
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who has paid some attention to medical statistics, that the move¬ 
ment of population is every where greatly modified by wide-spread¬ 
ing maladies, independently of the differences arising from the 
increased mortality occasioned by the prevailing disease. This 
modification is observed whether the malady giving rise to the ex¬ 
cess of mortality, be endemic or of frequent occurrence; or whether 
its visitations occur at long intervals. The modification to which 
we allude, arises principally from the greater rapidity with which 
the population is renewed in places usually unhealthy and every¬ 
where subsequently to times of unusual mortality. The first is ob¬ 
served, for example, in marshy districts, where although the number 
of deaths proportionally to the population may be greater than in 
other situations, and the mean duration of life shorter, the population 
does not, as it might have been anticipated to do, diminish;—marriages 
taking place earlier in life, and the number of births being thereby 
as well as by a smaller number of checks, and perhaps a greater pro- 
creative force, considerably increased in a given extent of territory 
and proportionally to the number of inhabitants. Belgium offers us 
many facts in corroboration of this statement, for wherever in that 
country the mortality proves larger, the number of births will also 
be found to be greater. So often indeed has this been observed, that 
by many writers on political economy it has been regarded in the 
light of an axiom. 

Whenever also an epidemic disease of a severe and highly fatal 
character prevails and carries off a great number of inhabitants, 
or whenever a country has suffered from scarcity of food, or from the 
scourge of war, the mortality thus occasioned, is succeeded, almost 
immediately after, by an extraordinarily large number of marriages 
and births. To such a degree, does this sometimes occur, that 
many couples who, though cohabiting together, had long ceased to 
have children, reacquire the procreative faculty. Finally, severe and 
fatal epidemics are generally succeeded by periods of uncommon 
healthfulness, when the proportion of mortality to births diminishes 
considerably. AVhether the causes of this circumstance are to be 
sought for in the fact, that the distemper has carried off the declining 
and worn out constitutions, and that the previous mortality has af¬ 
forded more room and a greater plenty of food to the survivors, there¬ 
by promoting, as Dr. Short and Mr. Malthus have conjectured, a 
meliorated condition of the lower classes of the population; or whether 
finally, it is in some measure the result of the afflux of people 
from other parts, are so many points we shall not undertake to dis¬ 
cuss at present. All we need insist upon here is, that whatever be 
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its real cause, the fact to which we allude has been verified over and 
over again, and is attested by the most undoubted authorities. It was 

noticed in Holland and Belgiumintheyears 1815-16-17-18-20, as well 

as in some of the French departments, after the invasions of the allies 
in 1814-15, and after the great scarcity which occurred in 1817; and 
every one who has read Malthas, must recollect the statement quoted 
- t iat autlor fr° m Sussmilch, which shows the movement of the 
population of Prussia and Lithuania before, during and after the great 
plague which ravaged those countries in 1709-10, and establishes the 
iact in question in the most satisfactory manner.* An equally striking 
example of it is furnished by the history of the plague at Marseilles in 
the year 1720; for although it is shown, by the records of all the 

parishes, that the mortality on that occasion was very considerable,_ 

amounting to nearly 40,000, the population of that city was as large 
live years after as it had been previous to the commencement of the 
pestilence. 

Nor is it less certain that the various circumstances we have here 
mentioned, are confirmed by facts observed in England. On inquiry, it 
will be found that in those countries where the number of deaths is 
proportionally large, the number of births is so also to a remarkable 
degree. A similar result has been observed in London, as the following 
statement from Mr. Graunt’s work, which is fully borne out by a 
series of tables contained in Mr. Marshall’s volume, will show. 

“The next observations we shall offer, is the time wherein the city hath 
been "peopled after a great plague, which we affirm to be by the second year. 

" V* . 7 ’ tllc christenings, (which are our standard in this case,) were 8,408, 

which ,n 1624 next preceding the plague year, 1625, (that had swept away 
above 54,000,) were hut 8,299, and the christenings of 1626, (which were but 
6,701,) amounted .n one year to the said 8,408. Now, the cause hereof, for as 
much as It cannot be a supply by procreations; ergo it must be by new affluxes 

hlrZ d r °f 6 Wc mi E ht forlir >- this exertion by showing that 

he plague year, 1603, the christenings were about 6,000, which were in 
that very year reduced to 4,789, but crept up the next year, 1604, to 5,458- 
ecoiermg their former ordinary proportions in 1605, of 6,504, about which 

proportion it stood till the year 1610.” 

, * Du r in e «'c years 1709-10, when the plague occurred in Prussia ai^d 

to ^"‘oVlLTou'-tT “ t0 198 ’ 693 ' T ' liS rCdUCcd the 
habTtanu ,’b notwlthstand '"S this very great diminution in the number of in- 
ab.mnts the images ,n the next year were nearly double their average 
number during the six years preceding. In the year previous to the plague 
the number of marriages was 6,082-that of births 26,896. In 1711 thefomer 
amounted to 12,028, and the births 32,522. The marriages were ffierefflrTin 

the population? tWenty "“ tb ' ““ ^ birtJ ‘ S ° f *e remainder of 
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Graunt here attributes, perhaps, more influence to the afflux of 
people from the country, and less to the augmentation in the number 
of marriages and procreative power than others would do, considering 
as he did, that a given number of births supposes always a fixed pro¬ 
portional number of inhabitants. But whether he be right or not in his 
conjectures, the facts he states in relation to the city of London, show 
that the latter affords the confirmation of the circumstances alluded 
to: for either one or the other of two things must be admitted to have oc¬ 
curred—that a reduced population produced a comparatively larger 
number of births, or that the city was, as Mr. Graunt affirms, repeopled 
by emigrations in a very short space of time. The same result will 
be found to have obtained in England at a much later period. Mr. M. 
furnishes at page 27, a statement of the number of baptisms and 
burials in every county of England and Wales in each of the seven 
years, 1798 - 1804 , a period considered as one of the most remarkable 
in the history of Great Britain, when the whole world either openly or 
insidiously were in array against it. Nevertheless, after the first cftects 
of the war had subsided, England presented an unprecedented increase 
of population—the excess of baptisms over burials in 1798, consi¬ 
derably exceeding the like excess in any former year. After the 
peace of Amiens, the same effect was produced, and the general 
peace in 1815 was also followed by an unprecedented excess of bap¬ 


tisms. 

The population of London increases in great measure by emigra¬ 
tions from the country and from foreign parts. This will be imme¬ 
diately seen by a reference to the statements furnished by Mr. Mar¬ 
shall. They show that from the year 1604 to the present century, 
the number of christenings, which furnish the only clue to a know¬ 
ledge of the number of births in the metropolis and throughout Eng¬ 
land, was almost always below that of burials, sometimes to the 
amount of 7, and even 8,000. In a very few instances only were 
they equal to the latter, and in still fewer superior. It is very 
clear, therefore, that the increase of the population must have 
entirely depended, during that time, on the afflux of people 
from the country or elsewhere. From 1802 to 1830, the pro¬ 
portion of the christenings to deaths has, with the exception of 
one year, been constantly the reverse of what it was prior to 
that period; the excess of births over burials being in some years 
as great as 6,000, (the whole number being 30,000, and that of 
deaths 24,000.) Yet, notwithstanding this change, the excess of 
births since 1802, will not serve to account alone for the increase of 
the population, because between 1801 and 1821, the excess amounte 
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to about 72,000, while the augmentation in the number of inhabitants 
™ a r S /tT N ° r " U lESS certain ’ < ba ‘ ‘he population of 

Enjand and \V ales generally, also increases in another way than by 
the «ce« or births over burials. One of the tables contained in Mr 
M. s work shows, that from 1700 to 1820, the increase in the whole 
country amounted to 6,744,200. From 1780 to 1820, the excess if 
births over deaths amounted to 3,456,489 Now tho in r 

sums-the excess of births from 1780 to 1820 and the In 
from 1700 to 1780, added together, give 5,813,oil. By deducting 
tins last sum from the total increase of the population, ^ 6 , 744 , 200 8 
we have a balance left of 931,267, which, supposing no omissions 

tin!T bce ,’T ade m the return3 > constitutes the increase of popula¬ 
tion beyond the excess of births, and is necessarily the result ^emi¬ 
grations from Ireland and other parts. * 

■ B “ ttbese tables are not only interesting to us from their establish¬ 
ing the fact, that the population of London and of England generally 

ZITA 7 ,T Srat,0r ! fr ° m With ° Ut ’ but also from pointing out 
thcr facts relating to the proportional number of births to bflrials 

to nloT !f rt8 ° f 6 C ° Untr - v ’ and which we shall have occasion 
to notice m the course of this article. 

**** and Wales the average number of marriages, (basing 

our calculation upon the returns of twenty years 18 m _oi i, 

to 87,076 annually, and in England alone to 82^424. The average 
number in each of the ten years, ending with 1790, was 67 053 5 . f n 

IS-VTo^ 6 f ^ ‘° 181 °’ to 

8 - 0 , 91,042.6. In the ten years from 1801 to 1811, the proportion of 
marriages to every 100 of the population of England andVa.es, was 
. . In England alone, 9.47. From 181 1 to 1821 , the proportion in both 
n ries combined was 7.67; in England alone, 9.06. In each of the 

EngfanTandwIt? ^o?’ • he nUmber in , ’ 000 of lhe Population of 
f f Wales was 81; in each of those from 1800 to 1810 8 °- 

and from , 810 to 1820, 76. Finally, in the Be,urns of 1831, we find a’ 

dilflr f'h ''" 5 tle proportion of marriages to the population in a 

the fiv “ nd T e SUnple Inanner - From this table we earn, that in 
the five years from 1796 to 1800, there took place in England IZ 

Z7TZc e r 7 ■^ fr ° m 1806 ‘° 181 °’ ° na in eve rv ^22; frl 
S of th! „ °r; n eV 7,‘~ r ’ and from 1826 1830, one in every 

~ ‘ population of those respective periods. But while such 

was the proportion ,n all England, it varied considerably in me of 

C n °“ ‘ e . S ““ Separate '- V - lD the ten .’-rs endin Vth ,800 
propor ion to every thousand of the population was fn Middlesex, 
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106; in Hereford , 58. In the ten years ending with 1810, Middlesex 
presented a proportion, to the same number of the population, of 106; 
Hereford of 61; and from 1810 to 1820, Middlesex gave 96; Here¬ 
ford 57, and Flint in Wales 55. The same county in the various 
periods we have mentioned gave different results, Middlesex present¬ 
ing 106,106, 96; Lancaster 83, 92, 81; York West Riding 74,95, 80; 
Glamorgan, (Wales,) 56, 82, 64. Both these facts will be further 
illustrated by the following statement, extracted from the tables al¬ 
ready quoted from the Population Returns of 1831. 


1796—1800. 

1806-10. 

1816-20. 

1826-30. 

Bedford 

. - - 1 in 113 

131 

124 

129 

Bucks - - 

--- - 148 

144 

140 

149 

Cambridge 

--- - 118 

130 

117 

124 

Hereford 

.... 183 

144 

171 

149 

Middlesex - 

- - - - 95 

94 

101 

102 

Rutland 

... - 131 

161 

142 

138 

Surrey - - 

... - 134 

129 

139 

129 


On comparing these proportions with those observed in France and 
the Netherlands, it will be perceived that the number of marriages in 
England is greater than in those two countries; for from the official 
documents before us, we find that in France the average number in 
each of the years, 1817-29, amounted to one in 132.4 of the popula¬ 
tion, and that the same proportion obtains at present in the Netherlands. 
In the department of the Seine, however, the proportion agreeably 
to the statements published in 1827, amounted to one in 109; but 
in the department of La Manche, it did not exceed one in 198. In 
Paris, the number in 1820 was one in 123, and in 1827, one in 131, 
while in London in 1820, the proportion, according to the parish re¬ 
gisters, was one in about 100. 

The number of baptisms in all England and Wales in each of the 
four ten yearly periods ending with 1790,1800,1810, 1820, amounted 
to 2,324,298; 2,538,434; 3,027,526; 3,585,727, giving an average 
in each year of the first period of 232,449.8, of the second period of 
253,84S.4; of the third period of 302,752.5, and of the fourth of 
358,572.7. The ratio to every 100 marriages in each of the ten 
years ending with 1790, 1800, 1810, and 1820, was 348, 351, 363, 
380. The ratio to a marriage in the ten years, 1801-10, was 3.63; 
in the ten years, 1811-20, 3.8. 

Finally, the proportion of registered baptisms to the population in 
England was in the five years 1796—1800, one in thirty-six; 1806— 
1810, one in thirty-four; 1816—20, one in thirty-five; and 1826—1830, 
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one in thirty-seven. The proportion of baptisms in the different counties 
of England and Wales, like that of marriages, differed very consi¬ 
derably in the various periods we have mentioned. In the ten years 
ending in 1/ 90, the ratio in Berks was 422 to every 100 marriages; 
that in Hertford, 427; Denbigh, (W.) 428; Montgomery, (W.) 429; 
w bile in .Middlesex, where the proportion of marriages was greatest, the 
ratio was only 255; and in Carmarthen, (W.) 271. In the next pe¬ 
riod eliding with 1800, the ratio in Middlesex was still lower than it 
had been in the preceding, being only 244; while that in Montgo¬ 
mery, (W.) was 449; and that in Flint 500. In the third period 
ending with 1810, the ratio in Middlesex was 238; and those in Flint 
490; Rutland 457; and Hertford 478. In the fourth period ending 
with 1820, the ratio in Middlesex was 280; in Hertford 519; and in 
Flint 560. The ratio is found to have increased in some counties at 
each successive period; though in some cases the reverse occurred. 

The ratio of births to the population in the separate counties as 
well as the diversity of the proportion in each of these, and the fre¬ 
quent examples of progressive improvement in the number of births 
in the same county, is exemplified in a table contained in the Popu¬ 
lation Returns, from which we offer a short extract. 


1796—1800. 



1826-1830. 

Middlesex - - - - 1 in 39 
Lincoln ------ 32 

Berks ------ 33 

Kent 30 

Monmouth ----- 56 

Northumberland ... 47 

40 

31 

33 

29 

50 

43 

41 

31 

33 

31 

53 

41 

40 

31 

33 

34 

59 

41 

These proportions are not as considerable as they are found to be 
in the Netherlands, in France, or in Sweden. In the first of these 


countries the proportion from 1814 to 1824 was one in 28.5 indivi¬ 
duals; in France it amounted from 1817—29 inclusive to one in 
32.1; and in Sweden in 1820 to one in 30.8. The proportions varied 
in the different parts of France and Netherlands. In the department 
of Loire, in the first of these counties, it amounted to one in 252 in the 
department of Calvados to one in 43J-; while in the Netherlands the 
open country gave one in 29.14; and the cities one in 26.04. As re¬ 
gards the proportion of births to marriages, it will be found that the 
Netherlands presented in the ten years, 1815-24. an avera-eof 4.6G 
tor every marriage. Belgium alone one of 4.72; and France from 
1817 to 1829 one of 4.105, if we take into consideration the whole num¬ 
ber of births; or one of 3.815 if we have regard to legitimate children 
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ohlv. But we have already stated, that the number of births in England 
and Wales exceeds that reported, and on which the above calcula¬ 
tions arc apparently based. 

In London the average number of births in each of the years in¬ 
cluded between 1801 to 1811, amounted to 22,156; and in each ot 
the years from 1811 to 1821 to 28,490;—the largest number in 
the first period being 25,426; and the smallest 23,358; the largest 
in the second period 30,422; and the smallest 26,274. In the year 
1700, the number was 16,585; in 1750, 17,080; and in 1800, 21,776. 
By comparing these sums with the amount cf the population exist¬ 
ing at those different periods, in the five divisions of the metropolis 
from which they are reported, we find, that the ratio of births in 
London in 1700, was one in 40.66; in 1750, one in 38.9; in 1801, 
one in 41.39; in 1811, one in 39.96; and in 1821, one in 41.64; and 
that in 1820, the proportion to marriages was as 2.38 to one. These 
numbers are inferior to those obtained in Paris or Philadelphia: for 
in the former of these cities the proportion is generally one to 31.5; 
and in the latter one to 22.6 of the whole population; while in 1828, 
the proportion to every marriage at Paris was 4.06. \\ e canuot, 

however, be surprised at the difference which is here presented, in¬ 
asmuch as the number of births reported in London is probably 
greatly inferior to that which really occurs. 

We now proceed to speak of the mortality of England and Wales, 
and of that of London. It can hardly be necessary to premise, that 
in our investigations relatively to the usual mortality of a whole 
country or of a city, and in our endeavours to form an estimate of the 
degree of their healthfulness, it is necessary to base our calculations 
on the results obtained during ordinary years; for every one must be 
aware, that epidemic diseases, or even endemics when they prevail 
with unusual severity, augment often very materially the number of 
deaths and that, if we selected those years as points of comparison, we 
should necessarily arrive at very erroneous conclusions. Nor should 
we select the years immediately succeeding the periods of unusual 
mortality; because experience has shown, as we have already had oc¬ 
casion to remark, that the latter are generally followed by season of 
great comparative hcalthfulness. England and its immense metro¬ 
polis, have experienced several visitations from pestilential diseases, 
which served to swell the number of deaths, on some occasions, to an 
awful degree, and Mr. Graunt cites several years, and others of the 
same kind have occurred since his time, which proved very sickly, and 
presented a mortality of much larger extent than usual, although there 
did not prevail a regular epidemic disease to account for that 
No. XXV.—Nov. 1833. 16 
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In i°1 er the / ef0r u ‘° aV0id the erroncou3 conclusions arising 
rom the selection of such sickly seasons, we shall establish our cal¬ 
culations on a series of years during which no disease of unusual ma¬ 
lignancy prevailed, and state the average mortality they presented. 

The total number of burials in England and Wales, in each often 
yearly periods, from 1790 to 1820, were as follows; 1790, 1,8*2 90*- 
1800, 1,889,574; 1810, 2,053,749; 1820, 2,105,023. This gives a'n 
average for each year of the first period of 182,290; for each of the 
second of 188,937; for each of the third of 205,374; and for each of 

icn --r ' ° ili In t,IE first ttle ,li S l,est number was, (1780.) 

’ i e ‘r e3t ’< 178I *> lr8 > rl8 - In the second the highest 

was, (1,94,) -03,328; and the lowest, (1791,) 180,453. In the 
third period the highest was, (1810,) 208,184; the lowest, (1804,) 
f ° Urth * he " sheSt Was > ( 18I8 >) 213,624; the lowest, 

J lbl)j47 t • 

These sums on examination will he found to give the following 
ratio of burials to every hundred marriages in each of the ten years 
ending as above, 1790, 271; 1800, 261; 1810, 246; 1820, *27- or 
to each marriage 2.71; 2.61; 2.46; 2.27. The ratio to birthl in the 
first period was as 78.42 to 100; in the second as 74.43 to 100; in 

the third as 6, .80 to 100; and in the fourth as onlv 58.73 to the same 
number. 

If now we compare the proportion of mortality to the whole popula¬ 
tion of England and Wales, we shall find, that in the vear 1700, there 
died one individual in every 41). In 1750, 1 in 42.'l 1. in each of 
the ten years ending with 1800, the average ratio was 1 in every 

. 5 ' 9 ‘, ® ach of the ten y Mrs ending with 1811, 1 in 49.49, and 
in each of the ten ending with 1821, 1 in 56.9. As regards England 
alone, we find that from 1796 to 1800, the average number was 1 in 
48 annually; from 1806-10, 1 in 51; from 1816-20, I in 57;and from 
loido, i in d 4. 

These statements taken in conjunction with those that precede, 
will lead to the most gratifying conclusions, and deserve in a very 
high degree the attention equally of the statesman, physiologist and 
moralist of all countries; for they show that while the proportion 0 r 
baptisms to marriages has progressively increased during the forty 
years ending with 1820, the proportion of burials to marriages, to 
rably and t0 P ° pU aUOa ’ has dlmlnishe d progressively and conside- 

The progressive decrease of mortality has manifested itself not 
only m England generally, but in almost all the counties taken sepa¬ 
rately, Dorset, Hereford, Oxford, Wilts, York East Riding bein^the 
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only exceptions daring the four quinquennial periods selected by Mr. 
Rickman in the tables of the population returns. 

As may readily be presumed, the ratio of burtals to marriages differs 
considerably in the various counties, and has done so in the sameconnty 
at various periods. In the ten years ending with 1790, the counties 
presenting the smallest ratios were Pembroke and Cardigan, both ot 
which are in Wales; the former giving 205 burials to every 100 mar¬ 
riages, and the other 211. The highest ratios were in Clamorgan, 
(Wales,) and Surrey:—the former giving 410, and the other 347 to 

100 . . „ 

In the ten years ending with 1800, Flint gave a ratio of 20o; Car¬ 
marthen of 205; and Cornwall, (England,) 225; while Surrey gave one 

In the ten years ending with 1810, the county of Cardigan, (W.) 
gave 189; Anglesea, (W.) 191; Gloucester 198; and Hereford 299. 

Finally in the ten years ending with 1820, Anglesea gave I/O, 
Pembroke 190; Gloucester 181 ; Hereford 324; and Flint 300. 

As regards the proportion of mortality to the population of each 
county, ft is totally out of our power, interesting as the subject might 
be to those who are engaged in statistical pursuits, to enlarge much 
upon it on the present occasion. We shall, therefore, content ourselves 
wdth stating the proportions obtained at four quinquennial periods, 
in a few of the more prominent counties. 


1796—1800. 

1806-10. 

1816-20. 

1826-30. 

Dorset.1 in 62 

Middlesex.37 

Kent 4 J 

1 Monmouth ----- 72 

Wilts 60 

Surrey. 42 

56 

46 

38 

70 

58 

46 

64 

51 

51 

72 

64 

51 

58 

45 

49 

8.1 

57 

50 


From this it will be seen that in the first of those periods the high¬ 
est proportional mortality was in Middlesex, the lowest in Monmouth. 
In the second period Kent presented the highest, and Monmouth 
the lowest. In the third period Kent gave again the highest, Mon¬ 
mouth the lowest Finally in the fourth period, Middlesex once more 
gave the highest mortality, and Monmouth the lowest. 

On comparing the above statements with the bills of mortality and 
other documents relative to the movement of the population in F ranee, 
the Netherlands, &c. we shall find, that in having regard only to re¬ 
gistered burials, England has the advantage over cither of those coun¬ 
tries. Thus in France the proportion from 1817 to 1829 was not 
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“ ™Trs ", rss - “Tr** r ™ 

try is 1 in 40 ’ r n ~n«i • generaI . the avera ge number in that coun- 
4>.or, (mo.) S ' Um aI ° ne “ iS 1 in 43 ‘ a " d » Sweden 1 i„ 

in 39, (WMt'FIandlre.t^T/n^'/V 5 ° f Belgium varied from 1 
proportion varied in the’ten years 181 - 10 France aIso thu 

to 1 in 53 . 5 , (Haute VvrdndeO T^ j from ^ 1 2 'h (Finistere,) 

years presented an average of 1 i, 46 '' e, ‘ nch P rov 'nccs in five 

departments the average was 1 in 3S7Z ’ * the P °° rCSt 

^ 7 “"" ° f I. twelve 

census of ifio- ^ cc ° i rd,n g to calculations founded on the 

798 48 dS l PPearS that there ° ccurred i" Stance 1,000 births to 

mortality has greatly dimini.hrfr^M.^^Jl 6 P;°P or,ion; > 1 
by the following statement The * , rendered apparent 

within the hills? from S to rsTw« o“n m f 0rta, ^ f London 
-6,508; from 1800 to 1810 19 t o-’, r ’ fr ° m 90 to 1800 ’ 

from 1820 to 1830 o, Tl.f ’ fr ° m r , ‘° 1820 ’ 23 ’ 331 ’ and 

conjointly is oo g ’ * £ ,e aV " a S e of those five periods taken 

tbeist th ° USand '“° re *“ ™ amount of 

m": cefirrar as**- «. „, 

lated on the population of 1811 i and 181 °’ calcu ‘ 

Our readers will immediately perceivethe difference of the ratesof 

in his general iLimT* thTeiSd rfftetota ' he T rl:lIit - V rcported b 7 Marshall 
return of deaths in 1 700 and lfoO- and at n*' • * 63 he gives a difrerent 

bets. Hence he finds that in the firat o thT ° n ‘ he ‘ aSt nun " 

and in the second, 1 in 26. th }ears ‘ le mortall, J' was 1 in 33, 
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mortality in England generally, and in London in particular, and the 
smaller proportion of deaths in the whole country considered in the 
aggregate, and the counties taken separately. Some of the tables con¬ 
tained in the works before us, tend in some degree to establish this 
fact in another way; for they show, that at the very periods when the 
mortality exceeded the births in London—from 1700 to 1801, many 
of the counties, Lancashire and the West Riding in Yorkshire, for 
example, presented seldom, if ever, a similar result; the baptisms ge¬ 
nerally exceeding the burials. 

We have already, in an early part of this article, stated the rela¬ 
tive proportion of burials to births in London. Our statements then 
had reference to the metropolis generally—both within and without 
the walls. The bearing of the subject on the one which at present 
occupies our attention, will be a sufficient excuse for recurring to it 
again, with the view to point out the influence of locality on the mor¬ 
tality of the different districts of which London is composed. It is 
natural to presume, that in all large cities there are some portions 
which prove more sickly than the rest, and where consequently the 
mortality is more considerable. Places of the sort constitute, as it 
were, small communities, embracing various kinds of localities, and 
containing individuals placed under circumstances of the most oppo¬ 
site character. In Paris, for example, Mr. Villerme has found, that 
the mortality in the private houses of the first arrondissement, amount¬ 
ed to 1 in 58^, while in those of the twelfth, it arose to 1 in 42.6a; 
the first arrondissement representing the richer, and the twelfth the 
poorer portions of the city. Including the deaths occurring in the 
hospitals, and which take place principally among individuals sent 
from the poorer districts, the mortality in the first arrondissement 
amounted to 1 in 41.20; while in the twelfth it rose as high as 1 in 
24.81. Facts of a similar import may be stated in reference to Phila¬ 
delphia, where the mortality among the blacks, who inhabit the worst 
parts of the city, was found by Dr. Emerson, to amount to 1 in 21.7; 
while that among the white population did not exceed 1 in 42.3. 

As may be expected, London does not differ in that respect from 
other large cities. In all the years between 1700 and 1802, the burials 
presented a greater excess, comparatively with the population, over 
baptisms in those districts within the bills where the houses are more 
compactly built; and from 1802 to 1820, the excess of baptisms over 
burials, which, as we have seen, obtained in the whole metropolis, 
was proportionally less considerable than in the other parts. Thus, 
we find, that in 1760, the excess of burials over baptisms within the 
bills of mortality, was 4,879; while in the whole metropolis, it was 
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metropolis' ^ ^ tt " as 5 ’ 325 > and in the whole 

ofLnT ’ u 9 ' ■ THe 6ICeSS ° f morta % over baptisms, though 
often large in the city proper, was particularly and sometimes extra¬ 
ordinarily so in the out par.shes within and those without the bills- 

ntl-oh Tr d ' iber,ieS Westminster, though more con-’ 
stan lv observed, .t was usually comparatively small. It is a fact 
worthy of notice this place, that from a table exhibiting the burkls 
baptisms, &c. in each ot nine years, from 1700 to 1780, and in each 
o! the forty years, from 1781 to 1820, the number of baptisms is 
found to have exceeded that of burials twenty-four times in that part 
"o ', 6 W,t '; m the walls ’ and ^at on twelve of these occa- 

tiTm in\ll ,h° CCUrr ? d P rev ‘ ous 1802 > the burials exceeded the bap- 

cc r "d i, tVnin , eSW1 . ln 11,6 b ‘‘ ,S - A s ‘ mdar excess of baptisms 
occuned thirty-nine times during the period above-mentioned in that 

part of the city situated without the walls Onpi«rh#non r*i 

bu als. The different degrees of healthfulness of the various districts 
of the metropolis, as well as their progressive improvement in that 
respect, might be satisfactorily established by comparing the propor 

5“; . ■ l “ l " '■ i 1 " .r ,L .« JLr,5Sr 

Bu this we cannot undertake to do, owing to the impossibility uf as 
ce. aining the population of each district in different /ears; as well as 
te tune and space the investigation would require, even if we had 

the necessary materials at our command. d 

It would no doubt also be an object of some interest to ascertain 
the different rates of mortality at various periods in the separate pol¬ 
ishes comprised within the bills. Mr. Marshall’s work offers a part 

advanta m f S . i SUC '' ““ “I 0 "*- But in to derive full 
advantage from the latter, it would be necessary to place in apnos 

tion to the statement of deaths in each parish, an account of the na 
ture of the localities, of the character, occupation, and mode of life 
of the inhabitants, and of other circumstances, relatively to which in¬ 
formation is not of easy'access in this country. 

The above calculations in respect to the mortalitv „f T „„ i 
well as of England and Wajgenera.ly, Eten \ Z 
numbers obtained from the parish registers Tim r 10 

tive, but not the absolute mortality, in various years in tint 

can be relied upon; since a large number of deaths are lot reported 

and consequently not noticed in those registers. In the whole of 
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England and Wales it is computed, that in the ten years, 1801-11, 
there were 103,560, and in the ten years, 1811-21, 95,030 unenter¬ 
ed deaths. These of course would increase the proportional numbers 
far above those we have mentioned; presenting 1 in 43.20 between 
1801-11, and 1 in 48.28 between 1811-20. As regards London in 
particular, it is supposed that about 8,000 burials are thus deficient. 
These added to 25,337 reported in 1831, would give 33,337, or 1 in 
36.7, instead of 1 in 48.27, as stated above. These facts will lead 
us to the conclusion, that in expressing the opinion, that the mor¬ 
tality of Great Britain, its cities, and its hospitals, is greatly inferior 
to that of any other country in Europe, and that Great Britain is at 
present the most healthy country with which we are acquainted, Dr. 
Hawkins has somewhat exaggerated the superiority of his country. 
For it the number of unregistered burials throughout England and 
Wales be taken into consideration, the superiority of these countries 
over France will not be found sufficiently great to justify so decided 
a boast on the subject. If we compare the average mortality of Lon¬ 
don as stated above, with that of other cities of Europe, or of this 
country, we shall also find, that although the comparison will give 
satisfactory results, the superiority is far from being such as to autho¬ 
rize the assertion made by the same writer that the most favouied 
spots in Europe, the places which have long been selected as the re¬ 
sort of invalids, and the fountains of health, are more fatal to life 
than even the great metropolis. In Belgium it is not more than 1 in 
36.9, while in Paris the average proportion in the five years, 1817-21, 
amounted to 1 in 32.43; and from 1821 to 1826, to 1 in 36.44. But 

if the cities we have mentioned do not presentagreaternumberof deaths 

than London, our own city, Philadelphia, was greatly superior to it in 
point of healthfulness in the twelve years, 1807-20; for the aver¬ 
age mortality in that period, according to Dr. Emerson, was 1 in 
47 . 8 —the proportion varying from 1 in 38.25 (1820) to 1 in 56.53 
(1815.) It is proper to remark, however, that from 1820 to 1830, 
the advantage was less decided; for during that period the mor¬ 
tality varied from 1 in 30.58 to 1 in 42.94, which gives an average 
of 1 in 38.85. But this period, it should be recollected, was one of 
unusual sickliness over the whole country, and cannot, therefore, af¬ 
ford correct criteria for judging of the ordinary proportions of the 
mortality in this city, or in other parts of the United States. 

It would be difficult at the present time, and in this country espe¬ 
cially, to ascertain with accuracy whether the number of sick in 
England and London is greater among individuals of one sex than 
among those of the other, though we may presume, from what we 
observe here, that physicians are more employed among females. 
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I , t , h r “ P ® ct 10 mortal > t r. however, we are furnished by Mr. Mar- 
shall w“h documents showing the difference of the proportion in the 

fortv mDC lEn JCar!j periods ’ from l'OO to l-80, and in 

III LXT 71v7' 1781 - 1820 ’ lhe mortality among females in 
am/thatanu " , ’ ^ ,hat am ong males nineteen times, 

! "y ales e ** eded among females thirty times. From 

one" 1810^0 ^ yam0nS ‘ naleS0ccurredincver y) ear hu^ 

ofo 6 000 ort -m“ S am ° Unt,ng fr ° m 1801 10 1821 ’ t0 little short 
° r eve, T y^r- As during the whole of that period 
thefemale popuktmn exceeded the male, this fact alone wi/show 
p ainly that the mortality among the latter is much neater compara 
in England a &c r 'i former » “" d consequently that the value of life 

found that’ ° Ur ff emaleS - °" examination, it will be 

tou„d, that the proportion of deaths was as 72 among the males to 

j 80 a , mOn f '*■ fcma,cs , while the average proportion of the sexes in 
1801 and 1811, was as 12 females to 11 males, and in 1831 as S8 
females to o7 males. Independently of this it may be remarked 

of th I 6 pr ° p0rt “! n f deaths among females to the whole number 
f that sex in each of the years, 1801-11, was 1 in 54.62, while the 
proportion at the same time among males, was 1 in 49 66 In London 

of the ten years, 1810-2C, and the population of 18^1 that the nr„ 
punmn of deaths among males is ! ?„'«, and that^fc^K 
~ • 1 I 1 CS 6 facts relative to the creator valnp nf ur,, r 

males are fully corroborated by the results of calculations mad! by 

J* F j the Actuar y ‘he national debt, who found that ex 
cept under the age of 12, and above 85, extreme periods, at which 

other ne* “rf dlStmct, ° I ! of mortality is apparent, there is at every 
other period a remarkable and decided advantage in favour of th! 

The same difference of mortality among the sexes is observed in 
ranee enbre where the average from 1817 to 1829, was 55 male to 
53.^ female deaths. In Paris, on the contrary, the mortality 

every S 100 ra d a Si’s “■£? pr0p ? rti °“ °f 53 of tllat sc x to 47 males in 
nhLi 1 d H f ' e DUmber of deatl,s among males in Philadel- 

Lrind f i0 f r t laD am ° nS females >—tlie proportion bein- i„ a 
period of sixteen years, 77 females to 100 males. 0 

If we have regard to the proportion of the mortality to the births 
among the two sexes, we shall find that in France there occur 000 
tahs t.781.95 tall,, mane i„dMd„l, 0 f the 

“ jd “ t lS ’7 the P ro P ort,m varying in the various departments from 
101, .21 deaths to 1000 births, (Finistere,) to6l2.26 to 1000 fCreuse 1 
-• mong the females there occur, in France entire, 816.12 deaths to 1000 
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births, the proportion varying from 1037.93 to 1000, (Finistere,) to 
643.24 to 1000, (Hautes Pyrenees.) This is equal to 6 births to 5 
deaths for the whole country. Taking an equal number of male 
births, of births of both sexes indiscriminately, and of female births, the 
respective mortality among these three classes will be found to bear 
to each other the same relation as the numbers 46, 47, 48. 

As regards the city of London alone, we find that in a period of 
103 years, from 1728 to 1830, inclusive, the mortality among females 
exceeded that among males forty times only. Since 1800, the excess 
of deaths among females has only occurred once, ( 1816 ,)—the propor¬ 
tion from 1801 to 1821 being as 29 males to 28 females, while we 
have seen that the female population in 1811 was to the male as 7 to 
6, and in 1821 as 8 to 7. 

Mr. Marshall has furnished at pp. 70, 71, two interesting tables, 
showing the number of deaths within the bills of mortality in each 
of thirteen gradations of ages in each of the 103 years, 1728—1830. 
These tables, as Mr. M. himself remarks, bespeak a very marked 
change in the physical condition of the metropolitan population since 
1740. The number that died under two years of age in the ten years, 
1740-9, was as 34 to 29 in the ten years, 1820-9, while of those 
from 2 to 29, the number that died in the latter ten years, exceeds 
the number in the former by 1 in 17. From 20 to 50 the numbers 
in 1740-9, were as 29 to 25 in 1820-9; and of those fifty years of 
age and upwards, the number in the ten years, 1740-9, was as 28 
to 22 in the ten years, 1820-9.* 


• The following statement will show the number of deaths at each of the 
thirteen gradations in London during the year 1828, as well as the number 
during the same year at Paris; the latter being added for the purpose of com¬ 
parison. 





LONDON. 

Proportion to 
population. ' 

Under 2 years 

6389 

1 in 183.51 | 

From 2 to 

5 

2326 

504.06 

5 

10 

878 

1335.36 

10 

20 

861 

136123 

20 

30 

1488 

788. 

30 

40 

1790 

655 

40 

50 

1985 

590.65 

50 

60 

1845 

635.4 

60 

70 

1891 

620.01 

70 

80 

1540 

761233 

80 

90 

615 

1906.42 

90 

100 

100 

11724.50 

i 100 and upwards 

1 

1172450.00 


1 in 137.73 
500 
925.6 
773.50 
340.75 

941.2 
500. 

476.3 
361.07 
369. 


This calculation is made on the known population of Paris in 1827, and on 
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The first includps nil ♦» ♦* * K U8 SpaCe he dlv,des into four periods. 

extends'from" 1690 to'1 “S, Tlh'" 7, J '“ “^ "* 

fourth from 17» to ’.li Th™ ’.h, ' 7K >. »• 

r ,,|„ S ooT' ?": ‘'r n ¥ l ° f ,h " ”» <»«« ■• «• ho 

,.To , I'‘ “ f ”f <1..* Ohio., ood to 

cipal diseases Th P fi ? , facU re ' ative *° some ° f the pH"- 

<!.*< show .hot diTt! 7 di “ in ” l, f d ' 

was 234 diipinrr fK« fit • » ° deaths in the puerperal state 

= h„ , *L - KSKS? rtt £ 

obstetrical art 8 ‘Vher'" 7 h 'f'^"editable to the resources of the 
more u„TL; th f;i n . ^ h 8t,II - b °™ a PP aar have remained 

but nnt' ’■ annua * number varying from about 350 to 900 

! ach - vear from the first «» the 

r59 in ison ip. 6 a’*! nUmber Was 499 ’ in 16 «> 327; in 1685, 

it exceed 1000 If^l" 1831 ’ ^ *“ ° nly ° ne year ’ ( 1828 0 did 
lation of I nn 1 • >6 rCsard to t,le S reat increase of the popu- 

,h l ,n each of the four Periods, it will become evident, 

does not dfffee aVer3Se m0rtalitjr fr ° m “ le abo 'e-mentioned caus^ 

pot ulat L 1 o'?' matena "' V from " hat ^ «as formerly, the 

population has nevertheless decreased considerably. ' 

/^c?r: nd r- P criods .« b '' b it» column headed Chruomc and In- 

pie or soften Ihcfi ^ WOrd ’ S,enif > ln fi' an ointment, used apparently to sup- 
pie or sotten the first garment or cloth of infants at their birth its 

first m^anee probably emanated in kindness, and was aOerw^s eonve“e<n n m 
The custom apL ra a« to hLe V™? ° f ’ b ° 1 ^ ,1,C GrCek “ nd Romi » b "‘nrehes. 

..■.-■--.l i-ur SuTlZTS^'IS 

that except between the ages of30 and 40, and 90 and 100, the chances of life are 
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became quite extinct. As the number of deaths reported in Chrisome decreased, 
those under the head Convulsions will be seen to have increased, the cause of 
death in both cases probably having been the same.” 

The number reported under the head of Chrisome in 1629 was 
2,596. 

The number of children cut ofT by teething did not amount to more 
than 500 annually until 1646, when it suddenly increased very con¬ 
siderably. The average from this period to 1752, was about 1,500 
annually. Since then it has gradually diminished; to such an extent, 
indeed, that from the year 1781 to the present time, the average 
number has not exceeded three or four hundred annually; while the 
births within the bills of mortality have in the same period increased 
from about 19,000 to upwards of 25,000. Rickets, as it appears from 
Mr. Marshall’s tables, and as we learn from Graunt’s work, was not 
reported until 1634, when fourteen deaths are mentioned as having 
taken place from it From this circumstance Graunt concluded that 
it was then a new disease. But be this fact which if true would be 
an interesting one, as it may, the disease prevailed very extensively 
from 1647 to 1715; there being from 150 to more than 500 deaths 
from it alone every year. From the latter period it gradually but 
constantly declined, so that the average number from 1750 to 1790 
did not exceed five. Since that period the disease has become totally 
extinct. 

Convulsions increased very considerably from 1632 to 1710; the 
numbers varying in that period from 221 to 5,987. It is to be re¬ 
marked, however, that many cases of death mentioned in the earlier 
part of the same period as having uccurred in Chrisome, ought pro¬ 
bably to have been referred to convulsions. From 1710 to 1772 the 
disease continued to be extremely fatal; the number of deaths from it 
being seldom less than 6,000, and often higher than 8,000. From 1772 
to the present period, the mortality from convulsions has gradually di¬ 
minished; the annual number of deaths reported being now less than 
3,000. 

After noticing, in his introductory chapter, the gradual dimi¬ 
nution of the above-mentioned diseases, a fact which is justly consi¬ 
dered as honourable to the assiduity and integrity of the members of 
the medical profession, Mr. Marshall remarks, that there are some 
indications of nature seeming determined to cross the purposes of 
the latter in despite of all their assiduity; croup, cough, and dropsy 
in the brain, indicating a determination, since 1790, to fill up the 
void of mortality which the diminution under the other heads seemed 
disposed to occasion. Cough and hooping cough are not returned in 
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the two first periods. From 1 740, when the number of deaths from this 
disease was 280 to 183,. the mortality from it has greatly increased 
The number in 1803 was 1004, and in 1831, 1,738. In the inter 

vancd from i 326 10 864- Crovp was not re p° rted 1111 
' ’ " hen the , re "' cre tweIve cases of the disease. From that 

period the number has increased very considerably, being, in 1830. 
1-6, and >n 1831,119. In the three first periods, from 1629 to 1790 
dropsy in the brain is reported under the heads of headmoldshot 
horee-shoe head, and water ,n the head. Mr. M. thinks, that prior 
to 1,90 the disease may have been confounded with convulsions 
From the first year to 1715, the average number did not evceed 
twenty-five annually. From that year to 1752, the number rose to 

but in 1790 th ^ hC dea , thS S raduaI| V diminished to 50 annually; 
hut in 1 90 they once more began to increase, and have ever since 

continued to do so to an alarming extent; the number ranging during 

the last few years at little less than 800 per annum. ° 

If now we take a general survey of the mortality from all the diseases 
incident to infancy, we shall find that the number of deaths in each 
of the years included within the first period, 1629-1690, varied from 
time Tn’l’ he n “ mbe f Squally increasing in the course of that 
o fin Ip T , Pen ’ 1690 - 1739 > ^ 'aried from 5,556 to 

fh ’ no.'l n 1 ,lr i d T 0 ?’ L 40—lr90 > 11 varied from 5,579 to 11,556, 
the number gradually decreasing. In the fourth period, 1 790 - 1 831 

he mortality varied from 5,057 to 7,144-the laUer lumber occur’- 
ring in 1831, and those in the other years differing little from the 

,liff re! ll,e f 'f ■ ment 1 ,oned sums - Having regard, therefore, to the 
difference of the population in the districts within the bills durinn- the 
our mentioned periods, and to its immense augmentation dnrin“ the 
last, we cannot but be sensible of the fact, that the mortality from 
diseases incident to infancy has considerably diminished. 

in afinn firSt p .® riod the dca,hs from consumption varied from 1,731 
to 4,808 annually. In the second, from 2,520 to 4,601. In the third 
period, from 3,411 to 5,721; and in the fourth, from 3,432 to 5,732. 

ut the reports of tins disease are blended, from 1690 to 1700, and 
from 1729 to 1739 with asthma and tisrick, so as to leave us very 
much embarrassed in our inferences. The uniformity of the mortality 
from hat disease for the last hundred years, is certainly surprising 
But the report must be looked upon as favourable rather than other- 
wise, seeing, that during the period in question, the population of 
the metropolis has more than doubled itself. It is possible, that dur¬ 
ing the first period a number of deaths occurring from different dis¬ 
eases were classed, through ignorance or design, under the head of 
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consumption, and that in this way the reported mortality from that 
disease was considerably swelled. This, indeed, we are inclined to 
believe, from a comparison of that mortality with the one occasioned by- 
all the diseases combined, and with the population of London at the 
time, as well as from the statement of Graunt, who affirms the fact in the 
most positive manner. Prior to 1690 asthma is not specified Since 
that period the number of deaths from that disease has varied from 1 
to 1,150. But in the instances in which the number is found to be so 
considerable, the disease is blended, in the reports, with tissick, 
which, from l"02to 1729, is mentioned in a separate column, the 
numbers in which vary from 241 to 511. 

The number of deaths reported as having resulted from French 
pox differed considerably in the ftffir periods. In the first it varied 
from 7 to 114—the average annual number being 29.65. In the se¬ 
cond it varied from 29 to 159, with an average of 41.02. In the third 
period, from 32 to 162, with an average of 85.4; and in the fourth, 
from 1 to 86, with an average number of 20.8. Viewing the great 
increase of the population in the fourth period, the decrease of mor¬ 
tality from the disease is remarkable and highly gratifying. From the 
injudicious mode of treating syphilis in the seventeenth century, we 
might be led to experience surprise at the small number of deaths re¬ 
ported in the first and second periods, compared with those reported 
in the third, were we not informed that during the first, at least, 
many deaths occasioned by the malady were reported under other 
heads. On this subject Graunt expresses himself in very positive 
terms. 

“ We findc one casualty in our bills, of which, though there be daily talk, 
there is little effect, much like our abhorrence of toads and snakes , as most poi¬ 
sonous creatures, whereas few men dare say upon their own knowledge, they 
ever found harm by cither; and this casually is the French pox, gotten for the 
most part, not so much by the intemperate use of venery, (which rather causes 
the gowt ,) as of many common women. I say, the bills of mortality would take 
off these bars, which keep some men within bounds as to these extravagancies: 
for in the afore-mentioned 229,250, we find not above 392 to have died of the 
pox. Now, forasmuch as it is not good to let the world be lulled into a security, 
and belief of impunity by our bills, which we intend shall not be onely as death's- 
heads to put men in minde of their mortality, but also as mercuriut statues to 
point out the most dangerous ways, that lead us into it, and misery. We shall 
therefore shew, that the pox is not as the toads and snakes afore-mentioned, but 
of a quite contrary nature, together with the reasons, why it appears other¬ 
wise. Forasmuch as by the ordinary discourse of the world it seems a great part 
of men have, at one time, or other, had some species of this disease, I 
wondering why so few died of it, especially because 1 could not take that to be 
sc harmless, whereof so manv complained very fiercely; upon inquiry I found 
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that those who died of it out of the hospitals, (especially that of King's Land 
and the Lock in Southwark,) were returned of ulcer, and core*. And in brief ’ 
found, that all mentioned to die of tile Frcnch pox were returned by the clerk, 
of Saint Gdc’s, and Saint Marlin’, in the Field j onely; in which place I under¬ 
stood that most of the vilest, and most miserable houses of uncleanliness were 
from whence I concluded, that only hated persons, and such, whose very noec', 
muwT" n ’ WCre rep0rted by ,hc aearchm '° have died of this too frequent 

From 1629 to 1710 the small-pox and measles appear to have been 
as remarkable for their variableness as some other diseases for their 
uniformity. Subsequent to the introduction of inoculation the small¬ 
pox became far more general and confirmed in its virulence— occa- 
siomog an increased rate of mortality, which continued up to the pe¬ 
riod of the introduction of vaccination. Since that time the disease 
iias gradually abated. In the first period, 1629-89, the highest mor¬ 
tality from the disease was 2,507. On twenty-four occasions it ex¬ 
ceeded 1,000, and on four, 2,000. In the second period, 1690_1739 

the number of deaths varied from 196 to 3,271. On forty-one occa 
sions, it exceeded 1,000; and in eleven of these it rose beyond 
2,000, and on five beyond 3,000. In the third period, 1740-89, the 
number fell short of 1,000 only four times; on seventeen occasions it 
exceeded 2,000, and on seven 3,000. Finally, in the fourth period, 
1790—1831, the mortality varied from 421 to S,548, (1796.) On 
twenty occasions only did it exceed 1,000. From the year 1800 it 
has fallen short of that number nineteen times; the average bein^ 
now from five to six hundred annually. 

It is a fact which seems in a very high degree to deserve attention, 
that the measles, which continued exceedingly variable and moderate 
down to 1800, except on particular years, have become, since that 
date, greatly increased and confirmed in virulence. In the year 1801 
the mortality from that disease was 136; in 1808, 1,386; in 1816. 

1,106; in 1831, 750:—the average number in the thirty years, bein"- 
662.50. e 

Ague and fever were reported together from 1629 to 1701; and se¬ 
parately from the latter period to 1780. Spotted fever, which, in the 
first period, was mentioned separately, was reported together with 
purples from 1690 to 1700. After that period these diseases are 
once more mentioned separately. From 1729 to 1730 they are again 
reported together as well as with fever; ague being now placed fn a 
distinct column. In the third period, 1740-89, no mention is made 
of spotted fever or purples, and in the fourth, ague is not spoken of 
separately. From this circumstance, we must either infer, that some 
of the diseases we have mentioned disappeared from London, or that 
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thevhave all been lately confounded together under the generic name 
of fevers. From 1629 to 1689 this form of disease seems to have been 
exceedingly variable in respect to frequency. From that period to 
1750 it became more uniform and general; but from that year to the 
present time it seems gradually to have declined. In 1750 there 
were 4,292 deaths from that disease. In 1800 the number had dimi¬ 
nished to 2,713, and in 1331 it was reduced to 965. The average 
annual number in the ten years, from 1750 to 1760, was 2,781; from 
1760 to 1770, it was 3,514; from 1770 to 1780, 2,678; from 1780 to 
1790, 2,473; from 1790 to 1800, 1,935; from 1800 to 1810, 1,777; 
from 1810 to 1820, 1,072; from 1820 to 1831, inclusive, 916. 

Inflammations, on the other hand, have increased in a greater ratio 
than fevers have declined. In the second period the number varied 
from 1 to 62. In the third period, from 35 to 308; and in the fourth, 
from 142 to 2,399. Pleurisy, which is reported separately, varied in 
its fatality; in the first period, from 9 to 45; in the second, from 6 
to 77; in the third, from 9 to 70; and in the fourth, from 3 to 
37. It is presumable, however, that many cases of deaths from pleu¬ 
risy are reported under the head of inflammation, inasmuch as it is 
difficult to suppose that in so populous a city as London, so few 
deaths should be occasioned by a disease which carries off annually 
about 40 individuals in New York, and upwards of 200 at Paris. In 
speaking of the mortality from inflammation and fevers, Mr. Mar¬ 
shall remarks, that supposing the distinctions to have been properly 
made in the reports, the decrease of fever and increase of inflamma¬ 
tions, are features of peculiar interest, and may be regarded as addi¬ 
tional evidence of the inscrutable working of nature and its every va¬ 
rying yet uniform process. For our parts, without wishing to deny 
that inflammations have increased, and that the fevers of nosological 
writers have diminished in frequency, we are inclined to believe, judg¬ 
ing from the change we know to have occurred in the views of physi¬ 
cians in this and other countries respecting the relationship of those dis¬ 
eases, that the practitioners, and even the searchers of London, have 
experienced a similar change in their sentiments, and that at present, 
and for some years back, many cases of serous and mucous inflam¬ 
mations are, and have been, reported under their true name, which 
would formerly have served to swell the list of deaths from fevers. 

Dropsy appears to have progressively increased from 1629 to 1750. 
In the first of those years, the number of deaths from that malady 
amounted to 235. In 1689 it attained to 971; in 1740, 1,219; and in 
1750, 1,051. Subsequent to this date, the disease seems to have 
somewhat abated until 1810, since when it has once more manifested a 
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tendency to increase. In the latter year, the deaths reported were 778, 
and in 18S1, they were returned, after a gradual increase during the 
intermediate period at 1,108. Considering, however, the difference 
between the population of 1750 and that of 1831, we cannot help 
being struck with the decreased prevalence of the disease. In the 
former, the deaths from it were 1 in 622.17 of the population, and 1 
in 23 of the total mortality of that year; while in the latter it was 1 
in 1104.7 of the population, and 1 in 23 of the total mortality. 

In the first period the deaths from palsy varied from 10 to 31, and 
those from apoplexy from 17 to 138, the increase being progressive. 

In the second period the deaths from palsy varied from 14 to 46_ 

those from apoplexy from 71 to 243. In the third period the number 
from palsy was from 41 to 105, and from apoplexy from 178 to 276. 
Finally, in the fourth period palsy gave a mortality of from 62 to 
246, and apoplexy one varying from 187 to 555. From this it will 
be perceived, that apoplexy and palsy are becoming gradually more 
prevalent, particularly since the commencement of the last of the 
four periods. It is proper to remark, that in many of the years com¬ 
prised in those periods, apoplexy and suddenly, which were con¬ 
founded together for a considerable time, are reported separately. 
But it is probable that, at least the majority of the deaths classed 
under the head of suddenly, were occasioned by apoplexy, because 
sudden deaths from accidents are mentioned in a separate column. 
For this reason we have not considered them separately. 

In the first period, 1629-89, which includes several of the years 
during which the plague prevailed with most virulence in London, the 
disease is mentioned thirty-seven times, from 1630 to 1679, inclusive. 
From the tables now under consideration, it will be found that in the 
first of those years there were 1,317 deaths from that pestilence; in 
1636, 10,400; in 1647, 3,597; in 1665, 68,596, and in the following 
year, 1,998. The total number of burials in those years was 10,554; 
23,359; 14,059; 97,304, and 12,738. In all the other years men¬ 
tioned, with the exception of 1631, when the deaths from pla-ue 
amounted to 274, and 1648, when they exceeded 600, the mor¬ 
tality was trifling. The disease has not been returned since the vear 
1679, under the name of plague; but Mr. Marshall reports in his 
second table, down to 1740, a number of deaths under the head of 
stopping of the stomach, rising of the lights, surfeit, looseness, vomit- 
mg, and twisting of the guts, which diseases, according to him, ap¬ 
pear to partake of the character of the plague or pest of 1665, or of 
the cholera of 1831-2. 

The following table, which we have prepared from several exten- 
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sive ones contained in Mr. Marshall’s work, will show the number of 
deaths from the plague in several visitations of the disease prior to 
the years already mentioned, together with the total number of 
burials. 



Total burials. 

Deaths from plague. 

159.1 

25,886* - 

11,501 

1603 

42,042f - 

36,269 

1606 

7,920 

2,124 

1607 

8,022 

2,352 

1608 

9,020 

2,262 

1609 

11,785 

4,240 

1610 

9,289 

1,803 

1625 

54,265 

35,417 


During the intervening years, and until 1G30, the disease prevailed 
to a greater or less extent, the deaths varying from 3 to 8964 
It is proper to remark in concluding this statement of the mortality 
occasioned in London by the plague, that considerable as it certainly 
often was between the years 1592 and 1667, it appears, from the re¬ 
ports of historians, to have been much greater during the fourteenth 
century—the limited extent of the population at that time being taken 
into consideration. Between July 1348, and September 1349, up¬ 
wards of 50,000 persons are stated to have been cut off by the disease 
in the metropolis.§ During the same season, 7,000 died at Yarmouth, 

• Mr. Graunt gives these as the numbers for 1592, and states that the mor¬ 
tality in 1593, was 17,846, and the deaths from the plague '0,662. Mr. Mar¬ 
shall makes no mention of the plague of 1592. 

f Another account makes the number 37,294, and from plague, 30,561. Mr. 
Marshall places no reliance on either statements; but Mr. Graunt adopts the 
latter without, however, assigning his reasons. 

t The seventeenth century appears to have been a period of pestilential de¬ 
solation all over the world. From 1618 to 1655, several places on the continent 
of Europe were ravaged by the disease; in 1656, Naples lost 300,000 of its in¬ 
habitants; in 1657, Geneva 70,000; in 1632, Amsterdam 24,148. Sec Marshall, 
p. 66, for farther details on the subject. 

§ As regards the mortality from this disease in London, considerable difficulty 
is experienced in arriving at the truth. Some historians state the number of 
deaths to have been 57,354. But Mr. Marshall thinks that this number must 
be regarded as indicating the mortality of Norwich, and not of London. Ac¬ 
cording to Rapin, above 50,000 persons are stated to have been buried in a 
churchyard belonging to the Cistercians; but Mr. Johnes, the annotator of Sir 
John Froissart’s Chronicles, states that the number buried there, amounted to 
200 daily; and Ilolinshed, who was probably Mr. Johnes’ authority, states that 
besides great number of bodies buried in other places, there were interred from 
Candlcmassc till Easter, in the said churchyard, 200 dead corpses daily. “Now, 
in no year could Candlcmasse till Easter embrace a period of more than eighty 
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above 57,000 at Norwich, and a considerable number in various other 
parts of England, Wales, and Scotland. This century, like the 
seventeenth, was one of great desolation throughout the world; for 
according to an official report to Pope Clement, 23,840,000 persons 
are stated to have died within the pale of the See in one year, (1347.) 
In England it entirely disappeared before the end of August, 1349, 
and the mortality in other parts, subsequent to 1350, “ was probably 
occasioned as much, or more, by the privation and destitution of all 
social comfort, in which such a calamity was calculated to leave 
large numbers of survivors, as from any marked or specific pestilen¬ 
tial disease.” 

In addition to the plague of 1348-9, Ilolinshed states that in 1479, 
“there was great mortality and death by pestilence, not onlie in 
London, but in diverse parts of the realme, which began in the latter 
end of September, in the yeare last before passed, and continued all 
the yeare till the beginning of November, which was about fourteen 
months; in which space died innumerable of people in the said citie 
and elsewhere.” And again in 14, 15, Hen. VII. 1499, “ the next 
yeare after, there was a great plague whereof men died in many 
places verie sore; but epecialle, and most of all, in the citie of Lon¬ 
don, where died in that year thirtie thousand.” 

Finally, the years 1545 and 1563, appear to have been great plague 
years, for we are informed in a tract entitled Flagellum Dei, constst¬ 
ing of a collection of the several fires, plagues, pestilential diseases, 
&c.that happened in London, especially since the Norman conquest, 
that in the first of the above-mentioned years, there died in London 
a very considerable number of individuals, and in the latter 21,500. 

L. 


days, 200 daily during- such period gives only a total of 16,000, instead of above 
50,000, as stated by Rapin. Mr. Rickman, the author of the Population Returns, 
computes the mortality from the plague in London in 1348, at 100,000, but lie 
is not borne out in this opinion by any of the authorities that he himself quotes. 



